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AT THE CROSSROADS. 








Present Policies and Their Purpose 


N messages to Congress this month, 

President Truman stresses the idea 
that our chief hope of preserving 
peace lies in strengthening the non- 
Communist nations. He accuses Rus- 
sia of “waging a grim struggle to 
make the entire free world slave.” 
Observing that the Kremlin “has no 
compassion for weakness,” he declares 
that we and our friends must create 
defensive strength “‘which the Soviet 
Union will not dare to test.” 

Most of our foreign policy is now 
based upon the central theme which 
Mr. Truman thus states. Nearly all 
of America’s military and economic 
dealings with other nations are con- 
ducted with a view toward building 
resistance against Russia. The vari- 
ous aspects of our country’s struggle 
in opposition to the Kremlin are de- 
scribed below: 

Attitude Toward the United Na- 
tions. Hampered and deadlocked as it 
is by the clash between Russia and the 


west, the UN has been able to ac-' 


complish little in its primary job of 
promoting peace. Therefore, our 
country looks elsewhere for present- 
day security. 

This,does not mean that we are 
abando: ‘ng the world organization. 





The United States still has hope that 
the UN can eventually be made strong 
and effective. Our government con- 
tinues to take an active part in the 
work of many United Nations 
branches. Some of America’s ablest 
citizens hold official UN posts. And 
our country, as the richest nation in 
the world, provides nearly 40 per cent 
of the organization’s funds. 

A number of UN agencies, such as 
the World Health Organization, are 
doing highly valuable work. But in 
efforts to ease the tension between 
Russia and the non-Soviet world, and 
to reduce the current danger of war, 
the United Nations has bogged down. 
Its members have been unable, for 
instance, to get together on a plan for 
international control of atomic energy. 
Since Russia does not feel that she 
can accept the control system which 
America and most other nations sup- 
port, work on this problem has come 
practically to a standstill. 

If, at some future time, there arose 
the possibility of reaching agreements 
on the atomic energy question and on 
other issues, the necessary negotiat- 
ing might be done through the United 
Nations. This is one of the reasons 


(Concluded on page 2) 






DRAWING FOR THE AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHNSON 


Is our foreign policy taking us where we want to go or should it be directed along a different course? 


Role of United States in World Affairs 





Criticisms and Suggested Changes 


EOPLE across the country are ask- 

ing with growing insistence: Are 
we doing all we can and should to bring 
about a peaceful world? 

Probably a majority of Americans 
approve present government efforts 


‘(discussed in the other article on this 


page) to build a strong defense 
against Communist Russia. Both 
Republicans and Democrats in Con- 
gress are making possible the present 
programs by voting to provide the 
money to carry them out. 

In looking to the future, however, 
a great many people still worry about 
the dangers of war with Russia. There 
is a feeling among large numbers of 
people that something more should be 
done to prevent war—something dif- 
ferent from, or in addition to, what is 
being done now. 

One group of political leaders favors 
a great new effort to get Russia into 
an international conference. The aim 
of this conference would be to try 
to reach a peaceful understanding 
with Russia—so as to end the present 
political conflict and remove the dan- 
gers of a “shooting” war. 

A second group feels it is highly 
unlikely that any lasting agreement 
can be reached with Russia. This 


group thinks we should go ahead and 
organize the non-Communist world. 
It doesn’t trust Russia and doesn’t 
even want it in the United Nations. 

A third group thinks we are risking 

the safety of this country by too many 
promises of aid to other nations. This 
group, generally called isolationist, be- 
lieves that we can defend ourselves 
against Russia. It argues, however, 
that we cannot guarantee to protect 
other countries. 
_ THE AMERICAN OBSERVER presents 
here a discussion of a number of the 
proposals that illustrate the views of 
these three groups for carrying on 
U.S. foreign policy. A good many of 
these proposals conflict, one with an- 
other. 

Using the United Nations. There 
is a good deal of dispute about the 
value of the UN as an organization 
for settling international problems. 
A majority of people, however, seem 
to want to keep trying to work through 
the UN in an effort to get agreements 
for peace. 

Senator Brien McMahon, Democrat 
of Connecticut, is urging the U.S. gov- 
ernment to make a fresh approach to 
Russia through the UN. The senator, 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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Present Policies 


(Concluded from page 1) 


why America supports the UN and 
wants it to be kept alive. 

With UN peace machinery jammed 
for the time being, though, our nation 
is seeking to protect itself and its 
friends through other means. 

Military Policies. We are taking 
steps to build up the military strength 
of the non-Communist nations. It is 
hoped that these steps will ensure 
victory for our side if a conflict oc- 
curs. U.S. officials, however, do not 
feel that we «re simply getting ready 
for war. Their view is that, if the 
anti-Soviet armed forces are made 
strong enough, Russia will not dare 
to launch an attack. 

Roughly 14 billion dollars a year is 
being spent for America’s own mili- 
tary preparations. Efforts are con- 
stantly being made to develop new 
types of atomic weapons, guided mis- 
siles, and anti-submarine devices. We 
are keeping sizable forces abroad, in 
Japan, Germany, and Austria. Many 
observers insist that the United States 
is not working hard enough to 
strengthen its armed services, but the 
Truman administration denies that 
this charge is true. 

Our policy of helping other coun- 
tries improve their armed forces was 
started some time ago. An early 
step was the program of military aid 
for Greece and Turkey, which began 
in 1947. The Greek government was 
then engaged in a civil war against 
Communist rebel troops, who were re- 
ceiving aid from some of the Soviet- 
controlled nations of eastern Europe. 
Turkey was in danger because of 
Russia’s desire to control the straits 
which lead from the Black Sea to the 
Mediterranean. 

President Truman went before Con- 
gress and declared that our nation 
must “support free peoples” in their 
efforts to resist communism. At Tru- 
man’s request, Congress approved a 
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FICKLEN IN DALLAS MORNING NEWS 


TWO KINDS OF U. S. HELP. Since the 
war the United States has sent i 


SEIBEL IN RICHMOND TIMES.DISPATCH 


TELLING AMERICA’S STORY. Our 





and military aid to lands around the world 
that are threatened by the Communists. 


program under which we began send- 
ing military equipment and military 
advisers to the two countries. Largely 
as a result of this project, the Greek 
government finally won its civil war. 
Turkey, with U. S. aid, is making 
progress in building an efficient armed 
force. 


In the Far East 


Southern Korea is another area that 
has been getting military help from 
us for a long time. As soon as World 
War II was over, Russia took control 
of northern Korea, while we occupied 
the southern part of the country. The 
Soviet Union organized a Communist 
government and a native Communist 
army in her area. The United States 
countered by keeping a sizable military 
force in the south until 1949, and 
helping the people of southern Korea 
to develop an army of their own. 

From such scattered beginnings— 
in Greece, Turkey, and southern Korea 
—the U. S. program of military aid 
for anti-Soviet countries has developed 
into a massive project. It includes 
assistance, under the North Atlantic 
Treaty, for certain European nations. 
It includes a rapidly developing plan 
for strengthening the military forces 
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FITZPATRICK IN ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 


Stopping the advance of Communism in Europe and Asia is the major 


objective of United States foreign policy today. 


y attempts to tell its story and win 
friends in foreign countries by means 
of “Voice of America” radio programs. 


of anti-Communist lands in South- 
east Asia. It also includes a new 
program, recently announced by Brit- 
ain, France, and America, of send- 
ing arms to countries in the Middle 
East. 

In the Western Hemisphere we have 
helped form an alliance to ward off 
aggression. At present, though, there 
is no big project of U. S. arms aid 
for Latin America. 

So far as military cooperation with 
other nations is concerned, our most 
intensive effort is being made in west- 
ern Europe. We are working together 
with the nations of that area to build 
a great, unified North Atlantic de- 
fense force. Never before in peace- 
time have we sought to dovetail our 
military plans so closely with those of 
other nations. We are now spending 
about a billion dollars on armaments 
for the western European nations, and 
President Truman has asked Congress 
for another billion—to be used in the 
year beginning this July. 

Our nation’s whole policy of build- 
ing military alliances and sending 
military aid abroad is sometimes 
called “containment.” That is, we are 
trying to keep the Soviet Union con- 
tained within the area she now domi- 
nates. We are reinforcing the weak 
spots where she might try to reach 
out and gain control of more territory. 
We are bolstering anti-Communist 
forces along the edge of the great 
Eurasian land mass, all the way from 
western Europe, through the Middle 
East and Southeast Asia, to southern 
Korea. 

Economic Policies. Still another 
branch of our government’s fight 
against Soviet expansion is in the 
economic field. The United States is 
helping non-Communist nations to 
make themselves more productive and 
prosperous. It is felt that communism 
cannot so easily win favor among 
people who are able to make a good 
living as among those who are poverty- 
stricken. 

For Europe we are carrying out the 
European Recovery Program, extend- 
ing from 1948 to 1952. Up to the end 
of last March, nations across the 
Atlantic had obtained over 6% billion 
dollars’ worth of goods under this 
project. The supplies—including raw 
materials, fertilizers, fuel, industrial 
machinery, and farm equipment—are 
helping the Europeans to make big 
incréases in their farm, factory, and 
mine output. Meanwhile, millions of 
dollars are being spent on economic 
recovery programs in Japan and south- 
ern Korea. 

Additional aid projects are under 
way for Southeast Asia and other 
regions where living standards are 








SHOEMAKER IN CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


NO STEERING WHEEL, NO SALE. Ban- 
ning atomic weapons would be dangerous 
without our keeping some way of check- 
ing up on our enemies, says the U. S. 


extremely low. There are plans to 
help the people of such areas build 
irrigation projects, modernize their 
farms, improve their health condi- 
tions, construct roads, build small 
factories, and so on. Assistance along 
some of these lines is being given in 
Latin America and the Middle East. 

Startlingly enough, there is a Com- 
munist country among those receiv- 
ing economic aid from the United 
States. This is Marshal Tito’s Yugo- 
slavia. Tito’s government, the only 
Communist regime that is anti-Rus- 
sian, is getting U. S. loans for the 
purchase of mining equipment and 
other supplies. It is felt that our 
aid will help Yugoslavia continue to 
resist Soviet pressure. 


Telling About It 


Information Activities. All the 
military and economic aid we' provide 
will be of little benefit if our pur- 
poses in giving it are misunderstood. 
Between the end of World War II 
and the beginning of 1950, the United 
States furnished about 26 billion dol- 
lars in grants and loans to foreign 
countries. Most of this was in the 
form of outright gifts. Russia, 
though, is trying to convince the world 
that our foreign assistance programs 
are designed to let us control other 
nations, and that we are building al- 
liances because we plan to start a war. 

If large numbers of people outside 
Russia’s sphere of influence become 
convinced that these charges were 
true, then our situation would be 
desperate indeed. Our allies in the 
struggle against the Soviet Union 
might desert’us entirely. So we are 
trying, through “Voice of America” 
radio broadcasts, information bulle- 
tins, and other means, to explain our 
real purposes. 

The United States declares that it 
wants other peoples to be free, just as 
Americans want to remain free them- 
selves. Therefore, the argument con- 
tinues, our government is helping anti- 
Soviet countries build up their mili- 
tary and economic strength, in order 
that Russia’s efforts to enslave the 
rest of the world can be resisted. Un- 
less our words and actions convince 
non-Communist nations that this 
argument is true, our attempt to stop 
Soviet expansion may not succeed. 

The effort to halt the spread of 
Russian power dominates American 
foreign policy. Whether administra- 
tion officials are correct in saying that 
this effort can prevent war, no one 
knows. Our government’s aim, how- 
ever, is to make the anti-Soviet na- 
tions strong enough—militarily and 
economically—that Moscow wll not 
start a world conflict. 
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Leaders in the Field of Foreign Affairs 


Eight Men 


HE President of the United States 

is, of course, responsible for direct- 
ing the nation’s foreign affairs, but 
there are many others who have a 
share in the conduct of our relations 
with other countries. Below we are 
presenting brief sketches of some of 
the individuals who play major roles 
in shaping U.S. foreign policy. 

Dean Acheson, as Secretary of 
State, is President Truman’s right- 
hand man in the field of foreign af- 
fairs. He has charge of negotiating 
treaties and holds what is considered 
to be the top cabinet position. 

The son of a Connecticut clergyman, 
Acheson made an outstanding scholas- 
tic record at Yale University. He 
went on to Harvard Law School where 
his studies were interrupted by serv- 
ice in the Navy during World War I. 

Upon completing his law course, 
Acheson went to Washington as pri- 





HARRIS AND EWING 


Philip Jessup 


Warren Austin 


vate secretary to Supreme Court Jus- 
tice Louis Brandeis. After two years 
in this position, he practiced law pri- 
vately until 1941, with the exception of 
a brief period in 1933 when he served 
as Undersecretary of the Treasury. 

In 1941 Achesgn joined the State 
Department as an assistant to Secre- 
tary of State Cordell Hull and re- 
mained in government service until 
July 1947. For part of that period 
he was Undersecretary of State. 

Mr. Acheson returned to private 
law practice in the summer of 1947, 
but in January 1949 President Tru- 
man appointed him Secretary of State 
to succeed George Marshall. Since 
that time he has had to deal with 
many trying problems in guiding our 
foreign policy. 

A tall, mustached man who dresses 
immaculately, the 57-year-old Acheson 
has been described as one “who could 
play the role of a British diplomat 
without make-up.” He is married and 
has three children. 

John Foster Dulles, a top adviser to 
Secretary of State Acheson, took over 









Who Influence America’s Course in International Relations 


his present post in April. Mr. Dulles 
is a Republican, but the Truman ad- 
ministration has sought his advice on 
the conduct of foreign affairs. 

Dulles’ interest in international re- 
lations dates back to his boyhood in 
Washington, D.C., where his grand- 
father, John Foster, used to tell him 
stories of diplomatic life. Mr. Foster 
had been Secretary of State under 
Benjamin Harrison, and had headed 
American legations in various coun- 
tries. Young Dulles served as his 
grandfather’s secretary at The Hague 
Peace Conference in 1907. 

Graduating from Princeton a year 
later, Dulles undertook the study of 
law. In 1911 he entered a law firm, 
specializing in international cases. In 
1919 he was a member of the U.S. 
delegation to the Versailles Peace Con- 
ference. 

After the establishment of the 
United Nations, Mr. Dulles became 
a member of the U.S. delegation to 
the General Assembly. He also served 
as a State Department adviser, but 
gave up this post when he was ap- 
pointed to fill temporarily a vacancy in 
the Senate. In November he lost out 
to Herbert Lehman in a special elec- 
tion. Now he is back in Washington 
as a State Department adviser. 

Paul Hoffman, director of the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program, has played 
a big part in strengthening the post- 
war ties between the U.S. and the na- 
tions of Europe. 

As a young man Hoffman attended 
the University of Chicago for one year. 
He left college to go into the expand- 
ing automobile industry. A few years 
later in Los Angeles he proved him- 
self the top automobile salesman in 
a national contest. 

After service in the field artillery 
in World War I, Mr. Hoffman became 
one of the leading car dealers in the 
United States. In 1925 he became a 
top executive with Studebaker Corpo- 
ration. Ten years later he was named 
president of the firm. For the last 
two years he has been using his 
talents in directing the Marshall Plan. 

Warren Austin, the U. S. permanent 
delegate to the United Nations, di- 
rects our country’s strategy in the 
council halls of the global body. 

Austin is a native of Vermont. He 
attended the state university and later 
studied law in his father’s office. For 
many years he practiced law. 

Appointed to the U.S. Senate in 
1931 to fill an unexpired term, Mr. 
Austin was twice returned to office by 
the people of Vermont. He was a 
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Dean Acheson 


prominent member of the minority 
Republican group which worked hard 
to make the party more “‘international- 
minded” at a time when isolationist 
sentiment was strong in many parts 
of the country. In 1946 he left the 
Senate to take his present position. 

Philip Jessup is one of the State 
Department’s top “trouble-shooters.” 
He is an ambassador-at-large. 

The 53-year-old Jessup is a native 
of New York City. He attended Ham- 
ilton College where he made a fine 
scholastic record and captained the 
track team. His college years were 
interrupted by Army service in World 
War I. Later he studied law. 

Mr. Jessup became a professor of 
international law at Columbia Uni- 
versity and engaged in various other 
law activities on the side. In 1929 he 
served as assistant to Elihu Root, elder 
statesman of that era, at an interna- 
tional conference in Geneva Switzer- 
land. 

During the war years and immedi- 
ately afterwards Jessup carried out a 
number of special missions for the 
government. In 1948 he became the 
chief assistant of Warren Austin at 
the United Nations. Later he was 
named to his present post. 

Averell Harriman is Paul Hoffman’s 
top assistant in administering the Eu- 
ropean Recovery Program. In the 
past two years he has traveled widely 
about Europe for ERP. 

Harriman graduated from Yale two 
years before Dean Acheson did. He 
became a successful railroad executive 
and also engaged in private banking. 
In 1934 he was chosen by President 
Roosevelt to work on bringing the 
country out of a serious business de- 
pression. 

Since that time Mr. Harriman has 


REPRESENTATIVE JOHN KEE, left, and Senator Tom Connally 
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John Foster Dulles 


held a wide variety of government 
jobs. He was the only man to attend 
all the big, wartime conferences of 
the Allies—Casablanca, Yalta, Mos- 
cow, Cairo, Teheran, San Francisco, 
and Potsdam. He was ambassador to 
both Great Britain and Russia and 
spent two years in the Truman cabi- 
net as Secretary of Commerce. 

Tom Connally heads the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee and helps 
guide measures dealing with interna- 
tional matters through the Senate. 

Born and educated in Texas, the 72- 
year-old Connally has represented the 
Lone Star State in Congress ever since 
1917. He spent a number of years 
in the House of Representatives be- 
fore advancing to the Senate. 

With his flowing white hair, black 
bow tie, and stately bearing, Senator 
Connally is a colorful figure. A witty 
speaker, he is quick to rise in defense 
of policies which he favors. 

John Kee of West Virginia, as 


Chairman of the House Foreign Af- | 
fairs Committee, helps shape foreign * 


affairs bills in the House just as Tom 
Connally does in the Senate. 


Kee attended West Virginia Univer- © 


sity, studied law, and practiced it for 
many years before taking up politics. 
He has served in his state legislature, 
and has been in Congress since 1933. 
He became head of the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee upon the death of 
Sol Bloom of New York last year. 

(Since Senator Arthur Vandenberg 
of Michigan has been forced to cur- 
tail his work because of ill health 
during the past year, he is not in- 
cluded in the ebove list of leaders in 
making foreign policy. Up until the 
time of his illness, the Michigan 
senator played an extremely important 
role in this field.) 
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The Story of the Week 


A Stronger Defense 


Our friends in Europe are begin- 
ning to hope again. Reports of new 
American weapons have made them 
feel that we now have a better chance 
of preventing World War III, or of 


defending Western Europe if war 
should come. 
France, in particular, has been 


gloomy about her part in another war. 
The defense plans of the Atlantic 
Treaty nations made her fear that the 
Americans and the British would con- 
fine themselves to bombing Russia’s 
cities or hunting down her submarines 
while French infantry tried to hold 
back a Russian army, the largest in 
the world, backed by a big Russian 
air force. Frenchmen didn’t feel equal 
to the job and seemed reluctant to raise 
the huge forces necessary for attempt- 
ing it. 

But the reports of new American 
weapons have made it appear that 
mass armies may not be needed for 
the defense of western Europe. These 
weapons are of a kind which may 
greatly strengthen the defense against 
the type of offense developed in World 
War II. They include atomic bombs 
light enough to be carried in small 
planes, guided missiles and artillery 
shells with atomic charges, and rocket 
guns capable of knocking out any tank 
at long range. 

All these weapons, and others of 
which only hints have been given, can 
be employed against troops in the 
field. They are not limited, as the 
conventional atomic bomb is, to tar- 
gets as large as cities. With these 
new defensive arms, comparatively 
small forces might be able to hold in 
check even such masses of men and 
tanks as Russia can muster. And if 
Russia decides they can do so, she may 
give up any idea of attacking western 
Europe. 

The vital question now is “How long 
will it take to arm our European 
allies with the-new weapons?” While 
ne direct answer is likely to be forth- 
coming, Secretary of State Dean Ache- 
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Fred M. Vinson; and Justices Stanley F. Reed and William O. Douglas. 
Clark; Robert H. Jackson; Harold H. Burton; and Sherman Minton. 


its duties again in October. 
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son has said that he did not think 
western Europe could be even half 
armed by June 1951. 

In military circles here and abroad 
the earliest date by which Russia can 
complete her present warlike prepara- 
tions has been set somewhere between 
1952 and 1954. General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, more optimistic than other 
soldiers, has picked 1960 as the year 
when Russia will be ready for war. 
We may, therefore, have time to arm 
western Europe with our new defen- 
sive weapons. 


Important Decisions 


The nine justices of the U. S. 
Supreme Court have scattered for 
their summer vacations, but two 
weeks ago, on their last day “on the 
bench,” they handed down several deci- 
sions that will have far-reaching con- 
sequences. Three decisions were con- 
cerned with racial segregation. Two 
dealt with the ownership of the min- 
eral wealth lying underwater along 
the nation’s coasts. 

In one of the racial cases, the court 
held that the state of Texas had not 
met the requirements of the U. S. 
Constitution in establishing a separate 
law school for Negro _ students. 
Fifty-four years ago, the Supreme 
Court had held that the “equal protec- 
tion” clause of the 14th Amendment 
requires the states to make identical 
privileges available to all citizens re- 
gardless of their race. This can be 
done by establishing separate schools 
or other facilities for the different 
races, so long as the facilities are 
equal. But in the Texas case, the court 
held that the law school set up for 
Negroes was not equal to that main- 
tained for white students. 

The second racial decision held that 
the University of Oklahoma had not 
given Negro students equal privileges 
when it permitted them to attend 
regular classes, but required them to 
sit behind partitions in the classroom. 
In the third case, the court held that 
railroads cannot segregate the races 
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in dining cars. Such segregation, ac- 
cording to the court, violates a section 
of the Interstate Commerce Act which 
forbids practices that subject passen- 
gers to “unreasonable prejudice.” 

Just what effect these decisions will 
have across the country remains to 
be seen. They did not abolish segre- 
gation altogether. They simply de- 
cided that the particular thing being 
done in each case was illegal. 

In the fourth and fifth important 
opinions, the Supreme Court ruled 
that the federal government, rather 
than Louisiana and Texas, controls 
and is entitled to the profits from the 
valuable underwater oil deposits along 
the coasts of the two states. These 
decisions will undoubtedly cause the 
states to renew their efforts to get 
Congress to pass a law giving them 
control of offshore oil. Such a bill 
was passed in 1946, but it was vetoed 
by President Truman. 


Mauna Loa 


Hawaii’s Mauna Loa, the most 
active volcano in the world, will have 
even more visitors than usual this 
summer. Already tourists are visit- 
ing the new lava fields and the 
damaged villages. 

The eruption this month was the 
biggest since people began, in 1823, to 
keep records on the subject. It started 
the night of June 1 with geysers of 
molten rock spurting high into the 
dark sky. Streams of lava poured 
from cracks in the sides of the vol- 
cano and raced down the slopes at 20 
to 40 miles an hour. 

The flood of glowing rock destroyed 
everything in its path. One village 
was completely engulfed, and others 
were damaged. Where the lava reached 
the sea, explosions threw red-hot rocks 
and jets of water 40 feet into the air. 
In places along the shore the ocean 
was boiling. 

Mauna Loa is two and a half miles 
high, and her towering white plumes 
of smoke were clearly visible at Hilo, 
on the island of Hawaii, 35 miles 
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Justices of the Supreme Court of the United States recently posed together in_ their judicial robes 

In the front row, left to right, are Justices Felix Frankfurter and Hugo L. Black; Chief Justice 
In the back row, left to right, are Justices Tom C 
The Court, now recessed for the summer, will take up 
Even while the Justices are on vacation, however, they must keep up with their work. 
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away. For days the sky around the 
cone was dotted with sight-seeing air- 
planes—moths attracted to this tre- 
mendous candle. 

Though scientists know compara- 
tively little about volcanoes, they be- 
lieve that eruptions are caused by a 
lessening of pressure somewhere in 
the earth’s heavy crust of rock. When 
the pressure is reduced for any reason, 
the terrific heat of the earth’s interior 
turns rock into a liquid or even a gas. 
Liquid and gas are forced upward 
through the nearest available channel. 
The molten rock that emerges we 
call lava. 

During an eruption, clouds of stone 
dust known as “volcanic ash’ pour 
into the’sky. White-hot rocks called 
“bombs” often shoot aloft, too. 


Coal and Steel Pool 


Talks that have opened in Paris may 
mark a turning point in the history 
of western Europe. Six nations— 
France, western Germany, Belgium, 
Luxemburg, the Netherlands, and 
Italy—-are discussing the establish- 
ment of an international agency to 
manage their coal and steel industries 
as a unit. The meeting grew out of 
a proposal made several weeks ago by 
France’s Foreign Minister, Robert 
Schuman. 

Many countries, particularly the 
United States and the six now meet- 
ing in Paris, welcomed the Schuman 
suggestion when it was made. They 
felt that its adoption would strengthen 
western Europe militarily and that it 
would help greatly to bring about 
economic cooperation on the continent. 

Great Britain, however, remained 
aloof. In the end, she refused alto- 
gether to enter into the discussions 
that are now taking place. She is 
said now to be drafting her own pro- 
posals for the cooperative project, and 
she may later go into the pool. 

Thus far, plans for the pooling of 
the two industries have been sketched 
only in broad detail. Mr. Schuman’s 
proposal calls for the establishment 
of an international body to integrate 
coal and steel production in the coun- 
tries taking part. The industries 
would continue to be privately owned, 
apparently, but tariff barriers between 
countries would be removed and, it is 
hoped, numerous wasteful practices 
would be eliminated. 

If the plan goes through, its adop- 
tion will show that the nations con- 
cerned have gone far toward substitut- 
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ing the idea of international coopera- 
tion for the old belief of “each nation 
for itself.” Carried far enough, the 
idea could lead to a United States of 
Europe where commerce among na- 
tions would be carried on much as 
it is among the states in our own 
country. 

This idea has slowly been gaining 
ground on the continent since the end 
of World War II, though it has its 
critics. It has brought: about the 
establishment of the Benelux customs 
union and the organization of the 
Council of Europe. The Schuman pro- 
posal goes far beyond these, however, 
in requiring that participating nations 
actually “take orders” in regard to 
their coal and steel industries from 
an international organization. Hence, 
the results of the negotiations now 
going on are anxiously awaited. 


In Western China 


While the Chinese Communists have 
been completing the conquest of east- 
ern China, they have also been mak- 
ing gains in the faraway provinces 
of the western part of the nation. A 
dispatch reports that the last armed 
resistance to communism in Sinkiang 
was crushed recently when forces led 
by Osman Bator were routed. 

Years ago, Osman, a White Russian, 
was driven out of the Soviet Union 
by Russian Communists. He became 
the ruler of one of the districts of 
Sinkiang Province and fought the 
rising tide of communism. He was 
unsuccessful and his final overthrow 
came with the recent rout. 

Long before Osman’s defeat, the 
Communists were extending their 
control over the province—but always 
it seemed that the Russians gained 
more than did the Chinese Commu- 
nists. In December, a “‘people’s” gov- 
ernment, sympathetic to Russia, was 
established. It is understood that the 
new regime has been giving important 
posts to Russian officials. 

In March, an agreement was made 
under which the Soviet Union was to 
help develop Sinkiang’s resources— 
particularly its oil and minerals. In 
return Russia was to get half the 
goods produced under its direction. 
Presumably this agreement is being 
carried out. Reports indicate that the 
U.S.S.R. is attempting to make further 
arrangements that would give it all 
the exports of southern Sinkiang in 
exchange for grain, cloth, and oil. 
There are also indications that the 
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Just 10 years ago less than one-third of the homes in agricultural areas 
Today 85 per cent of our rural population lives along electric power lines and uses electricity. 


Better light- 


ing plus modern electrical appliances mean less hard work and more leisure time for American farm families. 


Soviets have established military bases 
in the province. 

The U. S. State Department has 
long insisted that Russia intends to 
take Sinkiang from China. If this 
be true, Osman’s defeat will probably 
neither hasten nor speed the process 
—for his forces were too weak to offer 
real resistance. The complete taking 
over of Sinkiang might, though, 
stiffen resistance to Russia in other 
parts of China. 


Reclamation Project 


If current experiments in Georgia 
prove successful, millions of acres will 
be added to the farmland of the east- 
ern seaboard. The experiments are 
under the direction of Charles B. Gay, 
a scientist of the U. S. Soil Conserva- 
tion Service. His purpose is to find 
out how we can reclaim a narrow band 
of fertile land which extends along 
the coast from New Jersey to Florida. 

Before the Civil War, much of this 
land was highly productive, and 
planters raised big crops of rice, long- 
staple cotton, and the indigo plant 
from which blue dye was made. The 
plantations ‘prevented floods and 
watered crops by complicated systems 
of dikes, canals, and ponds. 
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In the latter half of the last century, 
war and other misfortunes ruined the 
planters. The boll weevil began to 
attack their cotton. In the lower Mis- 
sissippi Basin, rice was raised at a 
price the eastern planters could not 
meet. As a final blow, coal-tar dyes 
soon took the place of indigo. 

One after another, the plantations 
were abandoned. Dikes gradually 
melted away and canals were choked 
with silt. Before long the fields were 
desolate wastes of marsh grass and 
scrub pine. 

But scientists feel that this land can 
be reclaimed. Modern systems of 
water control and the proper use of 
the soil can make it productive again, 
they say. The experiments in Georgia 
are intended to develop a practical 
system for carrying out this tremen- 
dous reclamation project. 


Electrified Farms 


The magic of electricity is revolu- 
tionizing life on American farms (see 
map). Much drudgery has been eli- 
minated by electric machinery. It 
pumps water for the farmer, saws 
his wood, mixes his cattle feed, milks 
his cows, and performs other equally 
useful chores. 

To the farmer’s wife, electricity is 
an even greater blessing. At last she 
has help in the endless round of 
cooking, washing, cleaning, and sew- 
ing. Now her lights go on at the 
touch of a switch. 

The electrification of rural America 
has taken place largely in the past 10 
years. In 1940 less than a third of 
our farms had electricity. But by 
July 1949 over 4% million farms— 
about 85 per cent of all in the nation 
—were using electric current. In 
Vermont, Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, 
and the states of the Pacific North- 
west, the percentage of farm dwellings 
with electricity is as high as the city 
average—98 per cent. 

On the other hand, there are still 
states where fewer than half the 
farms are near power lines. Both 
private companies and government 
power agencies are working to im- 
prove this situation. 


Once the farmer gets current, he 
immediately wants to buy electrical 
devices. The extension of the power 


ap alton 


network and the higher income farm- ~ 


ers have enjoyed in recent years have 
boomed the sales of electrical goods in 
rural communities. 


Japanese Views 


The Japanese people had a chance 


recently to express their views on 
whether or not their country should 
sign a separate treaty with nations 
such as the United States and Great 
Britain, if Soviet Russia refuses to 
take part in a peace conference. This 
chance came in elections held to fill 
132 seats in the upper house of the 
Japanese parliament. 
a majority of the Japanese let it be 
known that they favored having their 
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government go ahead with peace plans © 


without Russia, if necessary. 

Issues in the election centered 
around the treaty question. The 
Liberal Party, which is now in power, 
came out strongly for a_ separate 
treaty. Other groups, including the 
Communist Party, were opposed to a 
“divided” peace. The Liberals won 
a majority in the voting. While this 
victory will not make the problem of 
writing a treaty for Japan an easy 
task, it shows that the Japanese gov- 
ernment’s views are generally sup- 
ported by the public. 

The election in Japan was followed 
by an order from General Douglas 
MacArthur, commander of the occupa- 
tion forces, requiring that ranking 
members of the Communist Party be 
ousted from all government positions. 
Just before the election, several Com- 
munists had attacked American sol- 
diers. This was but one of many inci- 
dents by which the Communists have 
attempted to create confusion and a 
disregard for law. All the incidents 
—taken together—have led the Jap- 
anese Prime Minister to warn that 
continued violence would cause the 
Communist Party in Japan to be 
outlawed entirely. Such a ban would 
not, of course, encourage Russia to 
join in negotiations for a treaty to 
end World War II. 
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Other Views 


(Concluded from page 1) 


who is chairman of the Joint Congres- 
sional Committee on Atomic Energy, 
wants to invite Russie to a UN dis- 
armament conference—although Rus- 
sia is not now cooperating with UN 
organizations. 

McMahon proposes to ignore past 
disputes and try to work with Russia 
for an acceptable agreement to ban 
the use of atomic weapons in warfare 
and to bring about a reduction in the 
size of armies. The senator thinks 
it is time for the U.S. to make a new 
start in working for a peaceful world. 

Senator Millard Tydings, Democrat 
of Maryland, also urges our govern- 
ment to take the lead in bringing 
about a world disarmament confer- 
ence. Harold Stassen, former gov- 
ernor of Minnesota, has urged that 
Mr. Truman arrange a personal ‘con- 
ference with Joseph Stalin of Russia 
to “forestall a third world war.” 

The President and the Department 
of State have been cool to such pro- 
posals. The State Department has 
shown a reluctance to take the lead 
in arranging’any new talks with Rus- 
sia because so many discussions have 
failed in the past. The President has 
said he is willing to meet Stalin, if 
the Russian leader wants to travel 
to Washington. Such a meeting ap- 
pears to be most unlikely. 

The State Department thinks, says 
news columnist Marquis Childs, that 
the U.S. must use the present “to 
catch up, or at least partly catch up, 
with Soviet rearmament of the past 
five years.” It feels that Russia would 
not join sincerely in a disarmament 
effort, but would use a conference as 
a new opportunity to charge us with 
being “warmongers.” 

The State Department’s opposition 
to disarmament talks now is logical 
enough, but it is also contrary to 
public opinion, Columnist Childs says. 
“Americans have a deep-seated belief 
that no controversy is so stubborn 
that it eventually cannot be talked 
out,” he declares. 

Former President Herbert Hoover 
differs sharply with those who want 
to try to get Russia into UN discus- 
sions. He wants no part of any or- 
ganization that includes Communist 
countries. 

“I suggest that the United Nations 
should be reorganized without the 
Communist nations in it,”” Mr. Hoover 
said in a recent speech. “If that is 


impractical then a definite New United 
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NOT MUCH COMPETITION. Some peo- 
ple feel that our country is not doing 
enough to counteract Communist propa- 
ganda. They say that more money should 
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HERBLOCK IN WASHINGTON POST 
SENATOR McMAHON and others say 
that the U. S. should. encourage the 
United Nations to seek a bolder plan for 
controlling atomic energy and reducing 
armaments held by nations of the world. 


Front should be organized of those 
peoples who disavow Communism, who 
stand for morals and religion, and 
who love freedom. 

“Such a phalanx of free nations 
could come far nearer to making a 
workable relation with the other half 
of the two worlds than the United 
States can ever do alone. By collec- 
tive action we could much more effec- 
tively keep their (the Communists’) 
conspiring agents and bribers out of 
all our borders and out of our labora- 
tories.” 

The most extreme view about the 
UN is expressed by Colonel ‘Robert 
McCormick’s big newspaper the Chi- 
cago Tribune. The Tribune seems to 
think that we should not be in the 
UN at all. Editorially the paper 
declares that the UN cannot bring 
about any assurance of peace. An 
effective UN, the Tribune argues, 
could supersede our Constitution and 
make Americans subject to interna- 
tional rather than American courts. 
The newspaper feels that this would 
endanger American rights. 

A large group of Americans, or- 
ganized as an Atlantic Union Com- 
mittee, wants to go faster than the 
UN—and to organize western Euro- 
pear. countries as a single nation. Will 
Clayton, former Undersecretary of 
State, and Dr. Harold Urey, atomic 
scientist, are among those favoring 
this course. Their idea is to form 
a “super government” with “real au- 
thority” to unite the western democ- 
racies, including the U.S.—so as to 
check communism. 

(The Atlantic Defense Pact, eco- 
nomic cooperation in the Marshall 
Plan, and the Council of Europe have 








CARMACK IN CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 
ROAD BLOCK. Should the United States 
give more of its food surpluses to needy 
nations threatened by the Communists? 
Many persons say that bread is the most 
important weapon in fighting communism. 
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FORMER PRESIDENT Herbert Hoover 
says that Russia and other Communist 
lands should be excluded from the United 
Nations because they are doing all they 
can to obstruct the global organization. 


brought us and our allies closer to- 
gether than ever before. Most people 
feel, however, that it will take many 
years to bring about a real United 
States of the western world—if such 
a federation is really desirable.) 

Military Policies. American opin- 
ion is sharply divided on the question 
of how best to defend this country 
effectively and stop the spread of com- 
munism. 

Joseph and Stewart Alsop, the well- 
known columnists who specialize in 
interpreting the military picture, say 
that three things must be done: (1) 
We must effectively defend western 
Europe in the face of Soviet war prep- 
arations; (2) we must plan how to 
bring Germany into the western part- 
nership of nations in the Atlantic De- 
fense Pact; (3) we must halt the So- 
viet offensive in Asia. 

“A great mobilization of American 
resources is going to be necessary,” 
the Alsops say, “in order to avoid 
catastrophe.” Military aid to our 
allies is now in the beginning stage, 
but Congress is being asked to enlarge 
the program. It is possible that, as 
the Alsops urge, steps to build stronger 
defenses will be well under way by 
this fall. These may include the 
sending of more weapons to Indo- 
China, where France is trying to end 
a bitter Communist-led rebellion. 

The Chicago Tribune is opposed to 
having the U.S. help other nations 
with large defense programs. This 
paper’s theory is that western Europe 
can defend itself. 

“Russia is not a menace to Amer- 
ica,” the Tribune says. “It is enough 
of a menace to western Europe to have 
forced England, France, and the rest 
to combine their resources for com- 
mon defense; and they would have 
done this much more effectively than 
they have save for the Atlantic Pact 
which gave them the promise of Amer- 
ican protection.” 

The Tribune feels that we have 
“overextended” and “exposed” this 
country to Russian attack by pledg- 
ing aid to our allies. The paper seems 
to think we should plan to defend our- 
selves alone. 

Top U.S. military and political lead- 
ers disagree with the Tribune’s view. 
They feel that communism must be 
checked where it is now, if the dan- 
gers of an all-Communist world are 
to be ended. That, in their view, 
means supporting anti-Communist na- 
tions whenever they are in danger of 
attack. 

Economic Policies. Congress is de- 
voting considerable time to consider- 
ing how much money the U.S. can 





afford to spend to help other nations 
raise the standard of living of their 
people. 

Senator Taft, Republican of Ohio, 
has supported programs for economic 
aid to other nations in the past. He 
is, however, now questioning the value 
of some of these programs. He re- 
cently opposed the Point Four plan to 
help develop underprivileged coun- 
tries, for example, as a proposal that 
“more of the American taxpayer’s 
money be spread around the world 
where there is no particular demand 
for it.” 

The Truman administration, how- 
ever, believes that economic aid to our 
allies is an effective means of com- 
bating communism—that if nations 
have a good standard of living, they 
will not become victims of Communist 
propaganda. 

One spectacular proposal now before 
Congress would make it possible for 
Russia and Communist nations to 
share economic development programs 
— if an agreement on disarmament can 
be reached. Senator McMahon is 
sponsoring this proposal, which a num- 
ber of congressmen support. The 
plan is that all nations of the world 
would take most of the money they 
are spending on weapons and use it 
for economic development. The idea 
behind the plan is that the Commu- 
nists will abandon dreams of conquer- 
ing other territory, if they can get 
more food, clothing and some of the 
comforts of life by other means. 

Information Activities. A good many 
people feel that our motives in build- 
ing defenses against communism are 
being misinterpreted and are quite 
widely misunderstood. This seems to 














JENSEN IN CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


IN THE OPINION of some people, the 
United States is throwing money away on 


misguided foreign aid programs. The 
money should be used to make our own 
country strong economically, they argue. 


be true despite “Voice of America” 
broadcasts to all parts of the world. 
The programs are designed to present 
this country’s democratic aspirations 
for peace. 

Nations allied with us in the At- 
lantic Defense Pact, for example, have 
known war and are desperately afraid 
of a new one. If the pact is to work, 
these nations must be convinced that 
it is an. agreement that can bring 
peace, in the opinion of Columnist 
Walter Lippmann. ‘ 

John Foster Dulles, Republican ad- 
viser to the State Department, feels 
it is necessary to combat any belief 
that we are war-minded—a belief the 
Communists do all they can to spread. 
Dulles proposes that the Voice of 
America and other information serv- 
ices be improved and expanded to get 
across the message that we really are 
working for peace and against war. 
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Advocates of Changes in U. S. Policy 


They Range from Administration Supporters to Full Opponents 


HE leading advocates of changes in 

U.S. foreign policy represent very 
different points of view. This fact is 
hardly surprising, for the critics them- 
selves differ widely in background 
and experience, as the following 
sketches show: 

Herbert Hoover, only living ex- 
President of the United States, was 
born at West Branch, Iowa, nearly 76 
years ago. Orphaned at an early age, 
he was reared by relatives. He put 
himself through Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity in California by working sum- 
mer and winter. 

After graduating as:a mining en- 
gineer, he took a job as a laborer at a 
mine, where his ability was soon recog- 
nized. He rose rapidly in his pro- 
fession and by 1908 was one of the 
best known consulting engineers in 
the world. 

Fame of a different sort came dur- 
ing World War I when he headed 
relief operations in Europe and served 
as U.S. Food Administrator. In 1928 
he was elected President on the Re- 
publican ticket. 

National discontent due to the de- 
pression prevented his reelection in 
1932. But through his wr%ting he 
continued to play a part in public 
affairs. His crowning achievement 
has been the work of the Hoover Com- 
mission, a committee set up by Con- 
gress in 1947 to see what improve- 
ments could be made in the operation 
of the government’s executive branch. 

Walter Lippmann is one of the most 
highly respected American columnists. 
He was born in New York (1889) and 
educated at Harvard. After gradua- 
tion he wrote books and magazine 
articles on politics, economics, and 
morals. His work won him the 
friendship of Theodore Roosevelt. 

In the 1920’s Lippmann was editor 
of the New York World. His vigorous 
editorials attracted much attention. 
When the World ended its existence, 
the New York Herald Tribune hired 
him to write four articles a week. 
His column, “Today and Tomorrow,” 
still appears in the Herald Tribune, 
and is now carried by a great many 
other papers, too. 

Brien McMahon is one of the young- 
est U. S. senators. He was born at 
Norwalk, Connecticut, in 1903, and 
went to Fordham University and Yale 
Law School. In 1933 he became an 
attorney in the Department of Justice. 
Two years later President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt made him an assistant 
attorney general. . 

At the age of 41 McMahon was 


elected to the Senate. When the atom 
bombs were dropped on Japan in 1945, 
he saw at once that Congress would 
now have to deal with an entirely new 
set of problems. Without delay he 
set about the task of mastering them. 

After gaining a background in 
nuclear physics, he put his knowledge 
to work in the Senate. As author of 
the McMahon Atomic Energy Act, he 
sponsored the plan by which the new 
industry was placed under the direc- 
tion of civilian government officials. 
When the Atomic Energy Commission 
was set up to run the industry, Mc- 
Mahon was made chairman of the 
Joint Congressional Committee that 
oversees the AEC. He holds that im- 
portant post today. 

Robert A. Taft is a veteran senator. 
More than that, he is one of the lead- 
ing candidates for the Republican 
presidential nomination in 1952. 

Son of William Howard Taft, Presi- 
dent of the United States and later 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, 
Robert Taft was born in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, in 1889. He led his class at 
Yale and again at Harvard Law 
School. In 1913 he began the practice 
of law, but during World War I and 
immediately afterward he worked 
under Herbert Hoover in food adminis- 
tration and European relief. 

After the war Taft entered politics 
by being elected to the Ohio legisla- 
ture. In 1938 he was sent to the U. S. 
Senate, where he has been ever since. 
He plays an important part in form- 
ing the policies of his party. 

Joseph Alsop has been prominent 
as a columnist for a number of years. 
He comes of a wealthy Connecticut 
family and was graduated from Har- 
vard. As a reporter on the New York 
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Joseph Alsop 
Newspaper Columnist 


Herald Tribune, he showed unusual 
promise and was sent to Washington 
as a correspondent. In a few years 
he was writing a syndicated column 
there. Soon he went to China where 
he served during World War II. 

Returning to journalism after the 
war, he took as his partner his younger 
brother, Stewart. While Joseph was 
in China, Stewart had been serving 
with the U. S. Office of Strategic Serv- 
ices. He had been dropped into 
France by parachute and had fought 
there with the French underground. 
In 1946 he and Joseph began writing 
their joint column, “Matter of Fact.” 

Robert R. McCormick is publisher 
of the Chicago Daily Tribune, which 
has one of the largest circulations in 
the country. Through the Tribune 
and two allied papers, the New York 
Daily Mirror and the Washington 
Times Herald McCormick has no 
difficulty getting his views before the 
country. He is a power in Illinois 
Republican politics, too. 

McCormick was born in Chicago in 
1880. After attending private schools 
in England and the United States, he 
went to Yale University. Upon grad- 
uating, he returned to Chicago to 
enter politics. 

Though he did well in the minor 
offices he held, young McCormick 
turned to the law. In a short time, 
however, he and his cousin took over 
the Chicago Tribune. His ability in 
the publishing field was soon proved 
by the paper’s climbing circulation. 

Just before World War I, McCor- 
mick was commissioned as a major in 
the Illinois National Guard. After 
service in France during the war, he 
rose to the rank of colonel. He still 
likes to be called by his military title. 
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Present Foreign Policy 


1. What is the central theme on which 
the present U. S. foreign policy is based? 

2. Why is the United States working 
outside the UN to protect itself and 
other non-Communist nations from Rus- 
sian aggression? 

3. To what areas is our country now 
sending military aid? 

4. Discuss what is meant by “contain- 
ment.” 

5. How do our programs for aiding 
foreign countries economically help to 
carry out our fight against communism? 

6. According to Russian propaganda, 
what is the aim of U. S. military and 
economic programs abroad? 

7. Discuss our real aim in setting up 
these programs. 


Discussion 


1. Which do you think more important 
in helping to protect the non-Communist 
world from Soviet aggression—our mili- 
tary or our economic programs? Explain. 

2. What do you personally think should 
be the goal of our foreign aid programs? 
Discuss your ideas. 


Future Policy 


1. Briefly explain the general beliefs 
of the three main groups advocating 
changes in our foreign policy. 

2. Outline the plan sponsored by Sen- 
ator McMahon as a step toward peace. 

8. What does the State Department 
think about the chances of getting Rus- 
sia to agree to disarmament? 

4. Explain the two main points of view 
on giving military aid to our allies. 

5. List the various points of view on 
economic policies the U. S. government 
should follow in helping other nations. 

6. What theory is behind the proposal 
to make it possible for Russia to benefit 
from economic aid programs? 

7. Give one proposal being urged in an 
effort to deféat the Communist propa- 
ganda which misrepresents our aims. 


Discussion 


Do you think the U. S. should do more 
than it is now doing to make the UN an 
effective organization, or do you think 
we should go ahead independently to try 
to achieve peace? Explain your position. 


Miscellaneous 


1. Why is it believed that mass armies 
may not be necessary should there be 
war? 

2. What idea concerning cooperation in 
western Europe has been gaining ground 
since the end of World War II? 

8. What nation seems to be profiting 
most from Communist victories in west- 
ern China? 

4. Discuss briefly the meaning of re- 
cent elections in Japan. 

5. Name three men who have leading 
roles in shaping U. S. foreign policy. 
Name two who oppose the policy the 
U. S. is following. 

6. What percentage of the farms in 
your state are located along electric 
power lines? Do you know of any work 
that is being done to increase the use 
of electricity on farms in your area? 
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Fact and Opinion from. . . 
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Newspapers and Magazines 
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“Lesson in Semantics,” by Thomas 
L. Stokes, The Washington Star. 


It is about time now to look at a 
couple of phrases composed of ordi- 
nary Anglo-Saxon words from the 
standpoint of semantics—the science 
dealing with the relations between 
words and what they refer to, and 
with human behavior in reaction to 
those words. 

There is first, then, “iron curtain.” 
Winston Churchill coined it in his 
Fulton (Mo.) speech five years ago 
and thus lowered a barrier figura- 
tively across eastern Europe. Car- 
toonists illustrated it for us. All of 
us on this side became righteous folks 
and all on the other side became un- 
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righteous. That was the first division 
of one world into two worlds—by se- 
mantics. We long have accepted the 
phrase and the concept has become an 
ominous fact. 

Then along came another—“cold 
war.” That, too, has affected our think- 
ing and behavior. It has created a 
state of mind, a rather grim one. Un- 
fortunate and unhealthy is the con- 
stant repetition of the word “war.” 

One bold man with vision recently 
has begun to destroy the “iron cur- 
tain” illusion. Trygve Lie, Secretary 
General of the United Nations, flew 
right through it, went to Moscow and 
sat down with Joe Stalin. As a result 
he is pursuing his talks with the 
French and the British and soon 
again with us in an effort to get us all 
about the U.N. table once more and 
there to try to eliminate those phrases 
“iron curtain” and “cold war” from 
our language. 


“Vm Always in Wrong with Traffic 
Cops,” by Don Eddy, The American. 


More people will be killed and 
maimed by automobiles this year than 
were killed and maimed _ in all our 
armed forces on land and sea in all 
the battles that were fought during 
World War II. It is the popular cus- 
tom to attribute these tragedies to 
carelessness and negligence. 

But, speaking from a personal mo- 
toring background of many more than 
a million miles, I submit that many 
highway tragedies occur because of the 
almost incredible confusion of local 
laws, rules, regulations, and customs 
governing highway travel. 

Take the matter of no-passing sym- 
bols on hills and curves. A few states 


—California, notably—sensibly have 
double white lines for no-passing 
zones. But other states use solid 
lines, broken lines, wavy lines, or 
yellow lines to mean the same thing. 
In some states, a yellow line means, 
“Don’t pass.” in others, it means, “Go 
ahead, what’s stopping you?” 

It’s a scandalous mess,~and there’s 
no earthly excuse for it, because uni- 
form codes are available for the ask- 
ing. In 1946, delegates to a national 
highway conference drafted model 
traffic codes and urged all states, coun- 
ties, and municipalities to adopt them. 
But as of January 1, 1950, very few 
towns had accepted the municipal code, 
and not one state had accepted the 
full Uniform Traffic Code. 

One way or another, sooner or later, 
traffic laws everywhere in the land 
will have to be standardized as a step 
toward reducing the toll of tragedies 
on the highway. 


Television and Education—two arti- 
cles in The Education Digest. 


Will television bring a new era of 
education and cultural enlightenment 
to the American people? Two writers 
give their views on this question in a 
recent issue of The Education Digest. 

Herbert A. Clark says, “TV Is Mov- 
ing In On Us!” Whether we like it 
or not, he says, the world of the printed 
word is no longer in such exclusive 
command of the communication of 
ideas, We now also recognize a world 
in which pictures and sounds command 
extensive audiences. Today, for bet- 
ter or worse, we are in the age of 
television. 

The role of education is to take cog- 
nizance of the radio and television 
and incorporate the study of this med- 
ium into the schools and colleges. At 
all grade levels standards of taste 
and appreciation for radio and tele- 
vision can be developed. The educator 
who ignores this responsibility is 
hardly preparing young people for 
today’s world. 

Bernard B. Smith, in discussing 
“Commercial Television and Educa- 
tion,” says that two or three years 
ago, when television sets were begin- 
ning to move out of the laboratories 
and into the living rooms of America, 
great hope was voiced that television 
broadcasting would soon become the 
greatest educational and cultural force 
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TELEVISION can become an important medium of education and culture 


of our age. It has taken only a few 
years of actual commercial television 
broadcasting to establish the melan- 
choloy fact that the promise inherent 
in television is not being generally 
realized. 

It is not that the men who direct 
our television broadcasting industry 
are not men of good will. The nature 
of the programs that appear on a tele- 
vision screen is determined not by the 
educator or broadcaster, nor even by 
the people who watch television, but 
by the advertiser who purveys his 
wares in our living rooms by television. 

If advertising is going to continue 
to remain the sole source for its sup- 
port, we can write off television as a 
significant medium in the cultural life 
of our people. If television is to real- 
ize its potent promise to our civiliza- 
tion, we the people must begin to pay 
directly, in part at least, for the pro- 
grams we wish to have appear on our 
television screens. 

It is now too late to remove the 
advertiser’s hold on the radio broad- 
casting portion of the radio spectrum, 
and if we do not act now, it-will soon 
be too late to dislodge his grip on the 
television share of the spectrum. 


“Here Comes the South!” by Field- 
ing L. Wright, Governor of Mississippi, 
Nation’s Business. 


Today the South is being trans- 
formed from a one-crop region with 
cotton as king to one of diversified 
farming, balanced with processing, 
manufacture and the service indus- 
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tries. The whole region is a-bustle 
with activity, with homes, schools, 
hospitals and highways being built, 
new transmission lines stretching 
across the landscape, and tractors 
replacing mules on farms. 

One of the chief reasons that indus- 
tries have been moving their plants 
southward is in order to be near to 
sources of raw materials. The South 
holds the nation’s richest reserves of 
timber—nearly a fourth of the total 
stand and about three fifths of the 
precious hardwoods. The middle South 
holds quantities of oil and natural 
gas. And the whole region is a veri- 
table treasure house of minerals. 

Today, the South is our last great 
frontier. Its development will have 
far greater impact on the national 
economy than the opening of the west- 
ern lands in the last century. What 
happens in Dixie is important to every 
American. 


Report on France, ‘The Editor's 
Notebook,” by John S. Knight, Chi- 
cago Daily News. 


A visitor to France this year finds 
everything in abundance, with prices 
considerably higher than before the 
war, but not out of line with what 
Americans are accustomed to paying 
at home. Stores are stocked with 
every conceivable merchandise and the 
notorious black market has virtually 
disappeared. 

There is much less war talk in 
France than there is in the United 
States. The French take the view 
that the struggle lies between the 
United States and Russia and there 
isn’t too much they can do about it. 
Frenchmen sometimes ask if America 
wants war with Russia. This would 
seem to indicate that many people do 
not have too much faith in our peace- 
ful intentions. Somewhere along the 
line, we have failed to make our ob- 
jectives clear. 

How well has the Marshall Plan 
succeeded in France? On the plus 
side: (1) it has helped check the 
spread of communism; (2) industrial 
and agricultural production is up; 
(3) general improvement throughout 
the country is apparent. 

In the minus column are the follow- 
ing: (1) France will require addi- 
tional assistance after 1952, when 
Marshall Plan aid is scheduled to come 
to an end; (2) France still has too 
many tariff barriers and regulations 
which limit trade; (3) French people 
are not kept informed about the na- 
ture and extent of American aid. 
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